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The THE Foupinc-SHEET. ( Continued.) 
cism, 3. The paper—folded and creased according to the directions 
sof in § 2, omitting the last opening of the folds,—may be used as a 
nowl- fundamental form, from which, by a variety of new foldings, a great 
number of forms may be obtained that bring out or illustrate new 
- geometrical relations and furnish new net-works for drawing, or that 
resemble certain objects with which the child is familiar. The latter 
forms, Froebel terms forms of life. They are particularly useful in By way of suggestion, we print three of the many arrange- 
0 giving the pupil much pleasure, thus leading him to train his powers ments obtainable from the filth of these, cuttings: 


of observation and manipulation spontaneously. Among the many 
forms of life used in the kindergarten are the gondola, the shuttle, 
the market-stall, the tent, the pig, the bench, the sofa. The limits 
of our sketch preclude directions for the construction of these, but 
alittle patience will enable the reader to obtain these for the forms 
mentioned (and for other forms) from the following cut: 














4. The paper, folded and opened according to the directions 
fiven in § 2, furnishes the pupil a fundamental form for exercises in 
cutting the paper into squares, oblong rectangles, triangles, etc., 
according to the teacher’s direction or in spontaneous application of 
the law of symmetry. The figures, thus obtained, may be counted, 







compared, and arranged in symmetrical order. These symmetrical 
arangements may subsequently be fixed by pasting the pieces on a 
sheet of blank paper, or by drawing, shading, and paiating them. 

A few of the straight cuttings are indicated in the following series 
of figures. The papers are to be cut, with a pair of scissors or a 











The teachers who will use the folding-sheet in the way indica- 

ted here, will be astonished at the wealth of forms this occupation 
brings out, at the fascination which it has even for older pupils, as 
well as at the rapidity with which pupils so occupied gain ideas of 
geometrical relations, and skill in their representation in drawing 
and otherwise. 
Where time and circumstances permit, the occupation will 
prove very useful in teaching the appreciation and control of color 
contrast, with the help of variously colored folding-sheets and a box 
of paints. 

Curved cuttings may be used to teach the properties of the 
circle, and to develop skill in the drawing of circular and other 
curves. However, this has been indicated sufficiently in my pre. 


vious article. (Zo be continued.) 





—The instinct of the mother which is not cultivated, not 
developed into consciousness, differs little from that of lower 





knife; in the heavy lines of the figures : 





animals.— Marenholts- Buelow. 
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Extracts from Marenholz-Buelow’s Aphorisms. 


Froebel says: “There must always be a higher, invisible some- 
thing between the educator and the pupil, to which both feel 
subordinate.” All that is offered the child must be given as proceed- 
ing from this higher thing (reason); the educator is merely, as it 
were, its mediator. If the child has once felt or understood this, 
no explanation is needed in other cases where it does not compre- 
_ hend the why and wherefore. 





Froebel teaches the theory in and with the practice, not by 
abstractions, as is mostly the case in instruction, In the plastic 
molding of things (according to a given law) the thought that 
underliés all things passes into the emotions, then into the intellect : 
it is found by the learner, not taught by authority which demands 
belief. The belief in the truth that is found or discovered is always 
at hand. 


From ordinary, ready-made playthings the child learns only 
destruction, not construction, as is proved by the characteristics of 
the existing generations. Now it should not learn to destroy, but, 
by taking apart and re-joining, it should become familiar with the 
origin of things, their relations, and their laws of being, so that it 
may be able to reproduce them according to its individuality. This 
can only be done with playing maverial which is adapted to ever 
new combinations and forms. 


Mankind must take a new view of usefulness among men, if 
the dissonances in life and thought, the opposition between ideal 
and real is to cease. This is only possible if the inborn vocation of 
every human being can become outwardly efficient, if the inner self 
can take outward shape ; for it is the deepest want of man’s nature, 
that he must become objective to himself, that the germ that is in 
him may come to light and bring forth its peculiar fruit. By this 
alone character is developed. Character is always to be honored 
and respected, as showing man’s worth; it will, therefore, bring re- 
spect—self-respect and the respect of others—, and thus gratify the 
highest moral want. By such respect alone, every vocation can be- 
come honorable; and this is the only means to unite the different 
ranks or classes, if each one—as under the indicated circum- 
stances it must—holds the possibility of welfare and of individual 
development to the highest degree. Another equality is unattain- 
able, for differences in all directions must ever exist in life. Now 
this aim mankind can reach only by enabling each one, in the 
earliest stages of growth, to be useful in an individual way, and by 
connecting his ability with the highest destiny of man. 


Self-existence is now the watch-word. Formerly, only a few, 
only the most prominent attained this high degree, and these were, 
consequently, leaders of the others, of the mass. Now, mankind, in 
its gradual progress towards self-existence, has succeeded in making 
each one, in a higher or lower degree, an individuality. This requires, 
from earliést childhood, self-seeing, self-hearing, self-perceiving, 
self-thinking, self-judging; and this is to be aided by Froebel’s 
occupations. 

Let every human being be taught to produce something per- 
manent on earth, something on which he may impress his individu- 
ality, on which he may leave a token of his existence. This immor- 
tality, beginning during his life-time, will bring him contentment, and 
teach him to renounce all trivial benefits with ease.—Froebel’s method 
of education will effect, that each one can bring forth his own pecu- 
liar fruit, and that no sterile minds will be found on earth. Each 
one can become a genius in his way, if he is taught to apply the 
law of creation in his works. For genius is the inspiration and the 
immediate possession of this law of creation, which must be the 
same for the-creator and the creature. It is born in every one, but 
it is aroused into consciousness only in higher, favored organizations, 
and where it finds the right soil for development and a suitable 
atmosphere of life. To furnish this atmosphete for each one, is the 
task of civilization,—the means are furnished in Froebel’s method, 





Women’s Dress. 





Institution, on Health and Dress. The lecturer said that the charac. 
ter of dress stands so closely to the character of the person who 
wears it, that it is hard to speak of one without the other. 


by it; artistic sympathies are a part of it. Proceeding, then, to la 
out the plan of the lecture, he begged it to be understood that it 


dress. He thought it was the duty of every one to-cultivate good 


fashion, and that every woman ought to make herself as becomingly 4 


beautiful as she possibly could. 

Corsets, waistbands, garters, and tight shoes were specially de- 
nounced. The dress should be loose, and the weight of it borne by 
the shoulders. In men’s modern dress, this was fairly accomplished ; 
but in women’s dress, dragging from the waist, there was produced 
such a waste of physical power, that if women were in all respects 
free as men, they could never approach to the position of men as 
active workers until they had emancipated themselves from this 
physical bondage. 

The reform he suggested in the dress of women was that it 
should, in all practical details, have the same advantages, and should 
be, in fact, the same, with the exception of the exterior robe or gown. 


ground, was the most becoming for them. This should play the 
same part as the outer coat of the man, the rest of the dress being 
the same except that it might be*made of rather lighter materials. 
The great surgeon Cline, when once consulted by an anxious 
mother what she should do to prevent a girl from becoming deformed, 
answered, “Let her have no stays, and let her run about like the 
boys.” He would indorse this wise rule, and would add, ‘Let the 
mothers of England clothe the girls precisely as they clothe the 
boys, permitting Knickerbockers if they like, and let them add the 
one distinguishing mark of light, loose-flowing gown, and the girls 
will grow into women as vigorous, as healthy, and as well formed in 
body as their companions of the sterner sex.” In the next part of 
the lecture, the quality of clothing was considered, and the amount 
at various seasons. The necessity of special care in adapting cloth- 
ing to season was illustrated from the physiological rule first discov- 


will of its own, underwent two pounds of waste and of increase of 
weight, the waste commencing toward the close of September, and 
the increase in the first weeks of April. Warm clothing ought to 
begin in September or early in October, and ought not to be left off 
until the close of April. For underclothing next the skin, he strongly 
recommended silk, and, with that, light, fleecy flannel. Thick, heavy 
flannel, and every material that absorbed and held the watery 
excretions from the skin, were at all times bad. Heavy clothes were 
bad, and had really no necessary connection with warmth. For 
outer garments in cold weather; those that were light and fleecy were 
best, and furs were excellent. 

After describing the dangers that occur in cold seasons from 
sudden changes of dress, and the flimsy dresses in which young 
ladies go in and out the heated ball-room during inclement weather, 
the lecturer touched on the ventilation of dress. He criticized 
severely the permanent waterproof which shuts up the rain that dis- 
tills from the body at the same time that it keeps out the rain which 
falls from the clouds—a distinction with a difference not in favor 
of the wearer of the permanent waterproof. Then he dwelt on the 
color of dress, contending that Zhe Lancet was quite right in stating 
that white color was the best even in cold weather, while it was ad- 
mittedly the best in the summer-season. The objection to white 
was, of course, the readiness with which it showed the dirt, an ob- 
jection which was strictly an advantage in a health point of view, 
but which would be met, practically, by modifying the color to gray. 
For all ordinary occasions, light gray ought to take the place of 
black for outer coverings of the body. Black was, in fact, of al 
the colors the very worst, and those poor ladies who thought it 





which arouses the inborn law, and teaches its application. 


necessary after bereavement to immerse themselves for months in 





Dr. Richardson delivered a lecture recently at the London 


Allkinds = 
of sympathies are evoked by dress ; political sympathies are on the 
most intimate relationship with dress ; social sympathies are indexed ~ 






was altogether apart from his purpose to depreciate good fashion in a 


The long dress for. women, which even trespassed slightly on the : 


ered by the late Mr. Milner, that the body, independently of any 
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- large loads of knowledge during their school-days, that they become 
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Herald of Health. 


~ 





How VAccINATION HAS STAMPED ouT SmaLL Pox.—The follow- 
ing is being extensively circulated by the Anti-vaccination Society 
of England in regard to the failure of vaccination to stamp out 
small-pox. It is a most remarkable statement. Will tho friends 
of vaccination answer it? 

Vaccination was made compulsory by an Act of Parliament 
in the year 1°53; again in 1867, and still more stringent in 1871. 
Since 1853, we have had three epidemics of small-pox. 


DATE. DEATHS FROM SMALL-POX, 
ee ON 28 14,244. 
NT ie ree 20,859. 
ee ee ree eee 44,840. ° 


Increase of population from first to second epidemic, 7 per 
cent. Increase of small-pox in the same period, nearly 50 per 
cent. Increase of population from second to third epidemic, 10 
per cent. Increase of small-pox in the same period, 120 per 
cent. Deaths from small-pox in the first 10 years after the en- 
forcement of vaccination—1854 to 1863, 33,515 In the second 
10 years—1864 to 1873, 70,458. 

It may be asked, if this is true, why the law in England still 
remains in force. The answer to this is that it furnishes a con- 
siderable income to physicians, and its repeal would take away 
acertain part of their fees. It is claimed that not less than 
$10,000,000 yearly are paid in England which would not be paid 
if this law was not in force.— Herald of Health. 





>—~-~> 


—“The first thing to be insured to offspring is health, good 
sound animal health. Of what use is a genius head on a rice. 
straw body? or an angel that can’t keep hold upon the ani- 
mal? The best piece of artillery without a carriage is useless. 
It is a public wrong to have good air shut out from children. 
We can’t afford to breed criminals. No society is justified in 
keeping schools of morbidity. It is right to build great bridges 
and quays, to deepen harbors and establish forts, but it is 
monstrous that with these we do not provide for the health of 
the body politic. Streets should be widened, and the property 
owners slain who persist in keeping tenements for profit that are 
nests of sickness and pests of civilization, and deny to the com- 
mon people the heavens above and the water beneath. New 
York is a monster Herod, sending out to slay in one night more 
innocents than Herod slew in his whole reign. There are tene- 
ments that are a blotch upon civilization and an outrage upon 
humanity. The Aldermen and Legislature do not have to make 
laws to protect the active and well-to-do, but for the poor and 
ignorant, who cannot care for themselves. Far better than noth- 
ing are the sea-side sanitariums; but it would be far better to 
prevent than thus to restore." —A. W. Beecher. 


ee ee 





—The carrying power of a child’s mind is frequently over- 
estimated by teachers. Many brilliant boys are made to carry such 


mentally paralyzed to a certain extent, and never recover their full 
vigor of thought. This partly accounts for the fact that so many 
clever school-boys turn out to be only mediocre men. Over-eating 
causes dyspepsia, and destroys the appetite for food. There are 
mental dyspeptics.— ¥. ZL. Hughes. 





—“It breaks my heart to see how some beautifully gifted chil- 
dren are grieved at heart and puzzled in mind by the utter impossibil- 
ity of their. guardians taking the idea that a child is an immeasur- 
able force and an immeasurable sensibility, needing only to find a 
developed understanding in others to give it conditions and language 
whereby to. express itself, and love enough to give it swimming 


crape were indeed to be pitied. After the suttee it was almost the 
saddest of miseries inflicted by society on the already miserable.— 


NURSERY SONG. 





Where do all the daisies go? 
know, I know! 
Underneath the snow they creep, 
Nod their little heads wad sleep ; 
In the spring-time out they peep: 
That is where they go. 


Where do all the babies go? 
know, I know ! 
In the glancing firelight warm, 
Safely sheltered from all harm, 
Soft they lie on mother’s arm : 
That is where they go. 
—ISABELLA F, BELLOws. 


Where do all the birdies go? 
I know, I know ! 
Far away from winter snow, 
To the fair, warm South they go, 
There they stay till daisies blow: 
That is where they go. 





Book Notices. 


First Lessons IN NATURAL HISTORY AND LANGUAGE. 
& Brothers. 1880. 

The book offers, in progressive arrangement, abundant material 
for written and oral language exercises in primary and grammar 
classes. The subjects of the lessons are taken from the portions of 
the animal kingdom with which the child is presumed to be a famil- 
iar, or with which it may make itself familiar without difficulty. 
The lessons will be sure to interest the children and to arouse an 
intelligent love of nature, free from sickly sentimality; they teach 
language by the use of language, instead of pretending to do so 
with the help of pedantic rules. The engravings are good, and 
arouse thought. 

ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, by Horace Grant. American edition, 
edited by Willard Small. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 1880. Price, 35 Cents. 

This book, which is evidently the fruit of long and conscientious 
experience, ought to be in the hands of every primary teacher. 

THE ART OF SECURING ATTENTION. By Joshua G. Fitch, M. A. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen & Co. 1880. Price, 25 Cents. 

This paper contains the substance of a lecture deliverd to 
training classes established in connection with the British Sunday- 
school Union. In editing it, Mr. Bardeen has omitted such por- 
tions as apply exclusively to the work of mission Sunday-schools, 
and are unessential to the continuity and completeness of the work. 
Younc Forks’ Book oF PoETRY, containing a collection of the best short and 

easy poems for reading and recitation in schools and families, selected 
oa arranged by Loomis J. Campbell. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1880. 
Price, $1.00. 

This valuable collection contains three parts: Part I, Simple 
Poems and Easy Rhymes; Part II, Select Poetry, for School and 
Home; Part III, Choice Poetry, for School and Home. These 
parts may be obtained separately, in paper, for 25 cents each, post- 
paid. , 

Author and publishers deserve the gratitude of parents and teach- 
ers for the manner in which they have solved their task. This 
is not a mere chance compilation of many rhymes to “supply a 
want of long standing,” but a collection carefully and conscien- 
tiously made by a man who is aware of the educational needs of 
children, whose. purpose it is to offer wholesome food for a sound 
imagination, in order to guard it, on the one hand, against senti- 
mentalism, and, on the other, against the desiccating influences of 
“our eminently practical age.” No kindergartener ought to be with- 
out Part I. 





New York: Harper 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
The Little Folks’ Model Arithmetic, including oral and written exercises. 
Chicago, Geo. Sherwood & Co. 

Analysis by Diagrams, a collection of sentences with diagrams and explana- 
tions. By W. F “f. Sanders. New Albany, Ind. Published by the Author. 
1879. Price, $1.25. 

High Schools, By B. G. N . Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bardeen & 
Co, 1880. Price, 25 Cents. A timely topic, treated in a masterly way. 





—Not tho least valuable aim of school should be to develop 
intellectual fibre, to throw the pupil on his own resources, 1o 
impress upon him’ the necessity for labor, and to open to him 
the satisfaction there is in acquiring for himself. Nothing val- 





foom.”—F, P. P. 


uable comes to any of us without work. All that we get in any 
other way is stolen—by whatever name we call it.—A. P. Mardi. 
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—The publishers of the KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER . AND 
New Epucarion desire to employ ladies in every locality to act as 
agents for this periodical and for their kindergarten publications. 
They hope thereby to extend the circulation of the paper sufficiently 
to enable them to increase its size. We earnestly request the friends 
of our cause to aid the publishers in securing the services of reliable 
ladies, suitable for this important work. Suggestions and applica- 
tions will be gratefully received, and will have immediate attention. 





—We direct the attention of our friends to the offer of the 


ublishers giving them BARNARD’s KINDERGARTEN AND CHILD-; 
P giving 


CuLtTurE Papers and one year’s subscription to the “New Epvu- 
CATION” for $2.50. The price of Mr. Barnard’s book alone, when 
issued, will be $3.50. The offer applies also to o/@ subscribers. 
Those who have already paid the year’s subscription may procure 
the book by sending $1.50. 


—Miss Emma Marwedel has been pressed to go to San Fran- 
cisco. The proportions which the kindergarten interests have 
assumed in that city in consequence of her indefatigable activity, 
call for her personal presence. Her patrons at Berkeley are loth to 
lose her, but the part must yield to the whole. 








—Mrs. Pollock’s Training Class at Washington had its closing 
exercises on the gth of June. We read the names of nine new 
kindergarteners in the notice of these exercises. Mrs. Pollock 
and her daughter have been engaged to “teach kindergarten 
philosophy to the normal students of Chapel Hill University,” where 
Miss Coe has been garbling Froebel for two summers. 





—Miss M. H. Ross will open a Kindergarten Institute in 
Columbus, O., on the 12th of July, and another at Toledo on the 
26th of the same month. The object of these institutes is “to give 
teachers of all grades an insight into the character and charms of 
the kindergarten,” but “not to qualify ladies to teach kindergartens.” 

—At the kindergarten festival at Berkeley, reported in the 
June number, a little girl—intent upon the beautiful scenes about 
her—asked Prof. Hilgard: “Is this Heaven ?” 

—Several graduating essays have been sent us for publication. 
They may be quite creditable productions as graduating essays, but 
we have not seen one among those sent to us that would throw any 
new light on Froebel’s work. On the contrary, they are—as a rule— 
so crude in conception, and so redolent with uncalled-for sentiment- 
ality, that they would be more likely to prejudice people against the 
system if offered in print, which excites a more. searching and less 
amiable criticism than the pleasing paraphernalia of the “graduat- 
ing exercises.” It seems to us that these so-called graduates ought 
to verify and supplement their knowledge and test their skill in the 
kindergarten for a reasonable length of time, before undertaking to 
make “most valuable additions to the kindergarten literature of the 
day,”—as we read in a frivolously written notice of one of these 


graduations. ‘ 





SocraL GAMES IN THE KINDERGARTEN.—There is scarcely any — 
phase in the kindergartener’s work that tests so severely as the social _ 
games do, her insight into the spirit and meaning of Froebel’s 
method, and her appreciation of child-nature in general, and of the 
nature of each child in particular. In these games, if in no other 
portion of the work, many an earnest kindergartener fails to carry 
out Froebel’s intentions. 

If you visit many kindergartens, and the same ones often, you 
will frequently find those where the games are conducted ing 
manner to preclude the exercise of spontaneity on the part of the — 
child, although this exercise of spontaneity constitutes the very key — 
of Froebel’s method. You call several times in succession, or even ~ 
at great intervals of time, or at the kindergartens of ladies that have 
had the same training,—and each time you find the games played 
in exactly the same way and in about the same order. It seemsas _ 
if the children were there, for the sake of the games, and if it were 
the kindergartener’s business to see that the games are “properly” 
played. The kindergartener is forever on the alert to have her in- 
tentions and the intentions of the game (as she apprehends them) 
“properly” carried out; the children are the raw material with which 
she attains her purpose, gives expression to her ideas. 

This is wrong. The social games should be so: played that the 
children learn to coritrol them for ¢heir purposes, as means for ex- 
pressing common ideas; here they should learn to dramatize their 
own impressions and the grow?h of their impressions of the things 
represented. The social games—like all the other play-materil—  @ 
should direct the children’s attention to the things represented as | 
things that cannot be learned in a-day, that require constant observ- 
ation to be learned, and that will continuously reward observation 
with new insight. ‘ a 

In order to accomplish this, the kindergartener should play the © 
games at first very simply, representing or teaching the children to 
represent the simplest things which she finds in the children’s minds, 
or which a rational instruction can call forth in their minds. From 
this she should gradually progress with the children, adding new facts 
and relations gained by new observation and instruction ; modifying 
the games so as to represent from new standpoints facts formerly 
represented ; supplementing them so as to represent more complex 
relations and to open fresh avenues of research. 

The children will, then, see that the social games are playthings 
as pliable, as serviceable for the representation of their ideas, as 
plastic clay and sand; and they will soon spontaneously bring to 
bear their plays on their observations of the things represented, and 
represent, in playing, the new ideas gained, first by modifying each 
its own representation of the part chosen or assigned, then by sug- 
gesting such modifications to other players. Thus their skill im 
playing the games grows as their significance of these deepens ; just 
as their skill in building keeps pace with the extended scope and 
meaning of the various structures, and their skill in weaving and 
drawing increases with the growing insight into the ideas represented 
in these occupations. : 

Again, it will be noticed that conducting the games as indicated 
above, deprives them of their influence in nurturing and directing 
the growth of social powers. Each child plays for itself, without 
reference to others. As soon as the children have learned to play 
the game as they have been shown by the kindergartener, they lose 
active interest, they cease to grow, and attend only now and then 
in a sort of listless, self-sufficient way to see “if the new boy or gitl 
does it right.” They seem to have become passive automatons, care 
little whether they are called out or not, and—when called out—go 
through the performance as school-children recite their lessons. 


The social games in the kindergarten ought to be at least as 
lively and intense as the undirected or, rather, self-directed games 
of children when playing by themselves, when these are all aglow— 
each doing its very best to give pleasure to all and to gain pleasure 
from all, while giving full expression to its own individual insight 
and aims, as far as they lie within the common purpose of the 
game. Nay, this spontaneous liveliness and intensity ought to be 
increased by all the kindergartener says and does. Her business 
is not so much to show the children what they ough? to do, as it 8 — 


















to help the children show what they can do; not so much to m- 
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"struct them concerning Aer notions, as it is to aid them in expressing 
_ jheir notions; not so much to preserve order among them, as it is 





“the work with the gifts and occupations. 





: what she wants them to do; each child works at ail times individu- 





| proper limits, but it is not enough, it is not the essential work: the 


_ things, as well as to enjoy the higher pleasure of social enterprise. 





“Mother-play and Nursery Songs.’ How beautiful it is! For a week, 


'. introduced them to the children. 


. 4 which:she would spring from the piano to the circle, and say: 
ing 


_ did not get the right use of her thumbs. 
_ most beautiful of all the plays; the gestures are so significant.—Oh, 
_ she is almost inspired.—I can understand why Miss Blow said to 


@ ing. Why, I have known nothing of them, and yet I have used 
_ these songs and games more than any other kindergartener in this 
city. She uses hardly any of Froebel’s music; she says it is too 


@ ‘they are in several respects—although following wholly different 
| Mmethods—so nearly allied in principles and aims, that many still 


of object-teaching.” This is not astonishing in superficially informed 
__ laymen, or in those of our profession who know one or the other 
“@ both only from hearsay ; but it challenges our serious reflection 

_ to hear similar remarks from men and women who stand deservedly 


F  With admiration, see in the kindergarten only “sub-primary schools,” 
: | that they use it 















or show, or help all the time ; but she must direct, or guide, or show, 


_. her perfectly fascinating. I have never had such positive fus in my 
_ life, even in the liveliest dancing-party I ever attended in my young 
| days. I wish you could have seen her in ‘Hasten to the Meadow, 
Peter,’ and ‘The Barnyard Gate.’ 
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to help the children keep from disorder. 

We frequently notice defects similar to those just indicated, in 
The kindergartener is too 
minent ; she is forever directing, the children are forever doing 


ally, never with a common aim. This may be well enough within 
child must have frequent opportunities to have its own way of doing 

The kindergartener must, indeed, direct—and direct, or guide, 
or help the children carry out and attain what she has divined to be 
their own plans and purposes, not use them for doing only what she 


deems desirable ; and this is true of the social games as fully as it is 
of the work with the gifts and occupations. 





—We are at liberty to publish the following extract of a letter 
to Miss Peabody from Chicago: 

“Our latest feat was to get Miss Hubbard, who has charge of 
our movement plays, to give us the interpretation of Froebel’s 


the kindergarteners have met every afternoon and practiced the 
games with her. She also went into some of the kindergartens and 
She is a wonderful woman in this 
her specialty. She is the embodiment of grace! Her long study 
with Miss Blow has given her the necessary understanding of the 
idea of Froebel in these plays. Her personal appearance makes 


é € When we were doing our best 
to limber the stiff arm and muscles, the coolness was refreshing with 


‘Come, be lively; don’t ¢hink about geese and ducks—BeE one.’— 
‘If that’s the way Chicago cows are milked, it is no wonder your 
children look so thin and delicate ;’—this to one of the ladies, who 
‘The Light-bird’ is the 


her: ‘Now, when you go to Chicago, keep to your own legitimate 
branch; don’t do anything else.’ The ‘finger-plays’ are so charm- 


high for the children, and she finds it easier to adapt other melodies. 
There I shall not always follow her; there 1s so much quaintness 
and simplicity in some of Froebel’s melodies.” 


Y From Pestalozzi to Froebel. 
BY W. N. HAILMANN. 


(Address delivered before the National Educational Association at Chautauqua, 
on the 15th of July, 1880. ) 








The connection between Pestalozzi and Froebel is so intimate, 


look upon Froebel as a mere modifier of Pestalozzi, and accuse one 
of his greatest creations—the kindergarten—-of being only “a kind 


high in the educational world, to notice that men, to whom all look 


t they in a schoolish way, and measure its efficiency only 

by its direct effects on the school-attainments of children. 

_ This misapprehension of Froebel’s work finds an easy explana- 

tion in the fact that, as a whole, the educational world is still strug- 
towards Pestalozzi. Seeing Froebel through the veil of Pesta- 





stretch beyond, that separates Froebel from his teacher. Thus, 
stationed on the earth’s surface, we see the moon, the planets, the 
fixed stars, the milky way—all, apparently, in the same plane, and 
have no conception of the immense distances—the years of light— 
that lie between them. 

Happily, this need not discourage the disciples of Froebel ; for, 
in spirit, Pestalozzi and Froebel are one. Both were equally ani- 
mated by a great love of mankind, and by a steadfast faith in the 
highest ideals of humanity ; both held, that in the recognition of 
truth and beauty, in the practice of justice and love, the march of 
mankind is of necessity ever onward. Hence, Pestalozzi’s light 
must needs lead to Froebel. This is conclusively shown in the fact 
that a great majority of Froebel’s warmest advocates have reached 
him through an equally warm advocacy of Pestalozzi. Nay, it is 
shown in the very fact that those who are still struggling to reach 
Pestalozzi, see in Froebel only his pupil, his disciple. 

It.cannot be my purpose, then, to deprecate those who eagerly 
follow in the wake of Pestalozzi’s progress towards Froebel, much 
less to deprecate the great master himself. On the contrary, by 
concentrating Froebel’s higher and purer light on Pestalozzi’s achieve- 
ments, I would aim to render these clearer, more attractive, more 
convincing, so that those eager followers 5f the “father of popular 
education” may the sooner become equally eager conscious followers 
of the “discoverer of childhood.” 


Considering the work of Pestalozzi objectively, z. ¢. without 
reference to the subjective springs of his wonderful activity, we find 
that its educational value centers in the recognition of all-sided de- 
velopment in the growth of the individual, and, perhaps, of the 
race. The recognition of this principle led him to insist upon the 
necessity of activity on the part of the child as the essential condi- 
tion of development, since only by their exercise can the faculties be 
developed ; it led him to oppose cramming, since the educator can 
create nothing in the child, he can only superintend the develop- 
ment of the inborn faculties; it led him to the importance of train- 
ing as opposed to mere instruction and precept; it led him to the 
importance of cardy training, inasmuch as during the first stages of 
development the faculties are most in need of protection and guid- 
ance; it led him to acknowledge and extol the mighty influence, of 
the mother in the work of education, and her peculiar fitness for this 
work; it led him to respect in every child the advanced humanity of 
which it gives rich promise, and which alone he thought worthy of 
the educator’s efforts; it led him to base all instruction and all train- 
ing upon the child’s own sense-impressions, proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, from the near to the remote, from the whole 
to the parts, from particulars to generals, from perception to reflec- 
tion, etc., as indicated in his so-called laws of object-teaching, with 
which all are familiar; it led him to the alphabet of perception, 
since in form, number, and language—unphilosophical as this may 
appear to us now—he saw the ultimate germs of all knowledge, 
which must first be well rooted and made strong in their simplicity, 
before they can support a complicated system of branches, and bear 
foliage and fruit. 

It is true that his practice was in very many respects behind 
his theory, nay, in some respects even opposed to it. Thus, the 
activity which he induced in his children, of repeating, parrot-like, 
whatever happened to strike him as suitable or desirable, the long 
lists of words—meaningless to the children —which he had them to 
memorize,—were far from favoring a healthy development of the 
intellectual faculties. Similarly, the object-lessons in their English 
and American form—although not strictly Pestalozzian,—the very 
refinement of cramming, have been lauded by their well-meaning 
advocates as antidotes to cramming. Again, although urging the 
need of training, he instructed so much, and so incessantly, when 
with the children, that he gave them no opportunity to exercise their 
own productive faculties; for, surely, the mere repetition of the 
master’s words is not an exercise of productive faculties. ‘Thus, it 
would be easy to show that, in his practice, he habitually infringed 
upon his own laws of object-teaching, and was continually confound- 
ing his alphabet of perception: so that it has been well said that 
Pestalozzi’s greatness lies more in his aims than in his personal method. 





’S great achievements, they have no conception of the wide 


The shortcomings of Pestalozzi in his personal method are due, 
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on the one hand, to the power of heredity, which, acting as a sort 
of mental inertia, compels us to move (though, possibly, with decreas- 
ing velocities) in the directions in which our ancestors moved, in spite 
of better insight ; on the other hand, ,to the force of surroundings, 
whose current will draw our conduct away from our aims with a 
velocity proportioned to our own weakness of motive and self- 
directing power: in other words, it is due—as I have shown else- 
where—to the law of the personal equation, applied on an extended 
scale to our lives, and the life of the race, as a whole. When we 
view Pestalozzi’s struggle in this light, our admiration for his stead- 
fast adhesion to his aims, in spite of the weighty obstacles of his 
nature and his time, and the shortcomings of his personal method, 
is vastly increased. We, then, see in him a man who regards and 
loves truth more than himself, whose faith in her ultimate success is 
never shaken by his own failures in her service. There is scarcely 
a moment in our lives when we may not be sustained, encouraged, 
elevated by so beautiful an example. Perchance, too, we will learn 
from this circumstance the lesson that it is safer to follow good men’s 
aims than to follow their personal practice, a lesson that might be 
read with profit by many of the so-called followers of Froebel who, 
in aiming to follow the man, lose sight of his high aims, and sooner 
or later become entangled in sterile formalities, or fall easy victims 
to any system or tendency that will pretend to patronize Froebel. 
Men and their practices suffer with the faults and evils of their 
time ; besides, they are fleeting, and do service for a period only; 
but their aims, inasmuch as they lie in the direction of truth, par- 
take of the immortality, the irrepressibility, and infinity of truth,— 
they are for all times. 

Is not this proved by this wonderful Pestalozzi? No one, 
according to his own confessions and self-accusations, could be Jess 
fitted for carrying out his lofty aims. In all his practical undertak- 
ings, he failed, failed ignominiously; and yet, by his aims alone, 
which he never doubted and never forsook in all his adversity, he 
marks the greatest epoch in the history of education, and stands out 
a shining monument of the power of truth and love. If these can 
accomplish so much with so weak an agent, what would they not 
accomplish if they should take equally full possession of one of our 
giants in practical skill! 

It is a remarkable fact that Froebel, who supplemented Pesta- 
lozzi’s work and placed it on a broad and sure foundation, was also 
deficient in skill in the practical affairs of life; although—thanks to 
his clearer mind and wider culture—he excelled as a teacher, and 
carried out his own principles in his work with the children. He, 
too, had a hard struggle with life, and met with frequent reverses, 
that must have crushed him, had he not been upheld by a faith and 
singleness of purpose as great, as steadfast as Pestalozzi’s. Ridicule, 
persecution by Church, State, and School, pecuniary losses, the 
estrangement of friends, had no sting for him; his unfaltering faith 
in ultimate success sustained him in all trials and tribulations. 


Froebel, in speaking of the difference between himself and 
Pestalozzi, says: “All my means of culture I formed from an idea ; 
therefore, I begin with a type of unity (the ball).” And further 
on: “I am in pure contrast with Pestalozzi: he started from the 
misery and wants of poverty, from external conditions; I, on the 
other hand, from the internal, from my own peculiar view of life, 
hence from an idea.” These propositions contaiti the key-note of 
his advance beyond Pestalozzi; although, in the second proposition, 
this is clouded by a strange misconception on his part. It is true 
that the external motive of Pestalozzi lay in the misery and wants 
of the poor peasantry of Switzerland ; but it is equally true that he 
was led in his work by an internal motive, by an exalted idea of the 
worth of humanity, and of its unity with all being. All ideas indi- 
cate but the more or less general drift of experiences and of aims 
which, themselves, spring primarily frém experiences, whether they 
be received directly, or indirectly through instruction or through 
the channels of heredity. ‘Thus, Froebel, like all men of his calibre, 
was in truth led in his work by an idea based on “his peculiar view 
of life ;” but he, too, like Pestalozzi, was primarily moved by an ex- 
ternal impetus which he indicates clearly enough when he points 
to the miseries and wants of the educational practices of his time. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that Froebel attended 








more to his internal motive, his idea, than was the case with Pesta, 
lozzi, who was predominantly conscious of his external purpose, the 
relief of misery; and to this extent, Froebel offers, indeed, a oo 
trast to Pestalozzi. His view of life, however, scarcely deserves to 
be called peculiar, since, as will be seen directly, it is the view which 
philosophers and teachers of mankind have at all times urged mom 
or less clearly and completely. But his intentness upon his idea 
was peculiar, and to this may be ascribed also the peculiar clearness 
and completeness with which he apprehended his view of life and 
gave expression to it in his educational work. 

Froebel sums up his view of life and of the object of education 
the following words: “In all things there lives and reigns an eternal 
law. This law is enounced with equal clearness and distinctness in 
nature—the external,—in the spirit—the. internal,—and in life— 
which unites the two.—This all-controlling law is necessarily based — 
on a living, all-pervading, energetic, self-conscious, and—hence— 
eternal unity. ‘This unity is God.—The divinity that is in each @ ,: 
thing, constitutes its essence. It is the destiny and life-work of all @ 





















































things to unfold their inmost essence externally, to reveal the divin # Pest: 
ity that is in them.—The special destiny and life-work of man, a5 It is 
an intelligent being, is to become fully and clearly conscious of his i tind 
essence, his destiny and life-work, and to accomplish it in perfect — ait i 
spontaneity and freedom.—Education consists in leading man, asan Fine 
intelligent, thinking being, growing into consciousness, to a pure and garte 
unsullied, free and spontaneous representation of the inner law, MH there 
the divine in him.—The recognition of that eternal law; the insight HP ji. 
into its origin, its essence, into the living connection among its effects; 7 strug 
the knowledge of life in its totality,—is science: and, referred by “sles 
conscious, thinking, intelligent man to its representation and accom: | / 
plishment in himself, it is the science of education.—Education mut. impor 
lead and guide man to a clear insight into his own nature, to peace Hi fo; p 
with nature as a whole, and to unity with God: hence, it must de HB it gre, 
vate him to a knowledge of himself and of mankind, to a knowledge i practi 
of God and of Nature, and to the pure and holy life to which such WR accom 
knowledge leads.” And elsewhere: ‘Education must lead the # j,i , 
child, must lead the man to unification with life in all directions; what , 
must lead him to full unification with his kind, with his neighboh Hi them | 
with society ; it must lead him to the greatest possible unification HF perfec 
with nature and her laws; it must lead him to an indissoluble uni #4, give 
cation with the principle of all being, the alpha and omega of al HF of thin 
life—with God.” 3 things 
On this broad and secure platform, made for all time, and {6 HH correct 
“all men, good and true,” whatever may be their subjective ideas Hof sei 
God, Froebel placed himself; these ideas he held fast in all bb HE that w 
work. It will be ‘noticed, on closer scrutiny, that they conta Hh parpog 
nothing new, nothing that had not been deemed “pure and holy” HF own bh, 
long before his time ; and yet, uttered by him, they seem like a DCW HH test. 41, 
revelation. What is it that gives his utterance of them this peculit Mf ang th, 
charm? It is the fact that he first translated them fully, cleanly, | brings 2 
consistently into life, and into the work of education. Thereby BE Bnew cri 
made them the common property of mankind, and invested them @ Lil 
with a new and strong interest to many who had heretofore looked training 
upon them as having merely theoretical value, and as the piv hasty di 
of the favored few. Similarly, James Watt, by translating & and ca), 
world’s knowledge of steam into practical life, and Morse, who@@ @ pecujiar 
the same with the world’s knowledge of electro-magnetism, appe® Gi ing the | 
as greater benefactors of mankind than those on whose shouldee gy 
they stand, and who, while recognizing the principles involv@h Hof the ¢ 
failed to make them readily available for purposes of practical life; to reach 
and many who gave no heed to the powers of steam and electt® HE fails to ¢ 
magnetism while they were in the hands of theorists and bung  the-side 
inventors, now greeted them with grateful admiration as the dsCOP Gh — show, 
eries of Watt and Morse. | Of the o 
Let us look at the consequences of this view of life in Mg Mon of 
master-mind of Froebel. Deriving all things from an all-emb | Ho 
unity, which he calls God, he holds that “it is the special dest it of the 1, 
and life-work of all things to unfold (or evolve) their inner Plire typ 
to reveal the divinity that is in them.” This implies evolution; ™™ 3} ‘cannot | 
development of Pestalozzi intensified, made more living, as It advances 
by a clear and distinct conception that it is not merely gro the little 












strength through exercise, but deyelopment, from within out 
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" of an inborn tendency, pervading the whole being, toward an infinite 
 jdeal that leads ever upward. 

In man, as an intelligent being, this special destiny and life-work 
is exalted by the demand that he “is to become clearly conscious of his 
essence, his destiny and life-work, and to accomplish it in perfect spon- 
taneity and freedom ;” and it is made the business of education to 

secure this. While, therefore, with Pestalozzi, he looks upon activity 
- on the part of the child as the essential condition of its evolution, 
" Froebel labors steadily and effectually to make this evolution free 
“and spontaneous, to arouse that vo/unéary activity which alone de- 
serves the name se/f-activity. Pestalozzi induces the child to do 
what Ae wants it to do, in the way that he deems best, and with an 
aim which he alone can comprehend ; Froebei, on the other hand, 
teaches the child to do effectually what z¢ wants to do, in a way that 
seems agreeable to the child, and with aims fully its own,—taking 
_ cate,in a chiefly guarding and guiding activity, directed mainly to his 
' example and the suggestive influences of surroundings, that these 
_ aims and purposes and desires lie in the direction of his divine ideal. 
% This protects him effectually against cramming, against which 
- Pestalozzianism has proved inefficient even in the work of its founder. 
It is true, it must be admitted that there are also many so-called 
‘Kindergartens, labeled Froebelian, in which cramming of the worst 
_ wort is practiced ; but this can be ascribed neither to Frobel’s doc- 
| time nor to his example. The persons in charge of these kinder- 
gartens either have had no opportunity to learn more than the 
- merest outside of his work, or have failed in their apprehension of 
his teachings: they are—if they are earnest in their work—still 
_ struggling towards Pestalozzi, or entangled in the contradictions 
between aim and execution which his name implies. 
Again, with Pestalozzi, Froebel was led, by his view of life, to the 
» importance. of training as opposed to mere instruction and precept. 
_ For Pestalozzi, however, this training was important only in so far as 


t | it strengthened certain faculties involved ; while with Froebel it was 
| practice in the art of giving expression to the inner self, in the art of 


© accomplishing “destiny and life-work,” in “complete living.” Pesta- 
_ lowi would train his pupils to see what fe sees, to hear and feel 

what Ae hears and feels, to understand things as Ae understands 

them, to express them as he expresses them, always judging their 
| perfection by its resemblance to his own. Froebel trains his children 
_ to give expression, in word and deed, to their own notions and ideas 
_ of things, so that, on comparing the representations of their ideas of 
_ things with the things themselves, they may themselves discover and 
_ Correct misapprehensions and deficincies, and learn the wholsome art 
"Of self-criticism ; he trains them to use their powers in such a way 
that with the scantiest stock of material they may accomplish their 
_ Purposes, that they may learn to be always the architects of their 
_ own happiness and dispensers of blessings to all around; and he 

Wests their perfection by the agreement between their expressions 


#§ and their own ideas, by the amount of joy which their activity 


; gs and gives, so that he has for each child a special criterion, and 

@ *w criteria for each advanced stage of evolution. 
____ Like Pestalozzi, Froebel insists upon the importance of early 
Gaining ; but in this, too, Froebel rises from the crude views and 
directions to the higher level of clear insight, distinct purpose, 
® *d calm, full control of means. Pestalozzi, indeed, speaks with his 
' Peculiarly intense enthusiasm of the mothers of Appenzell who, dur- 
ing the first week of the child’s life, suspend a large and brilliantly 
a paper bird over the cradle before the eyes of the child, and 
| Of the eagerness with which the child struggles with hands and feet 
_ Wteach the motley gewgaw; but, in his directions to the mother, he 
» Bus to obey the insight gained, and—confining himself with his usual 
| Se-sidedness in practice to the training in perception and language 
_ =shows the mother how to repress the child’s eagerness to get hold 
of the outer world, by means of dry talks on the number and posi- 

_ Won of the bones of its own body. 


How differently Froebel! who—improving on the suggestion 
of the mother of Appenzell—replaces her complicated, frail bird by 
‘Pure types of unity, the soft colored balls of the first gift, which 
“thot be injured by the child’s eager handling, nor repel its 
avances by the shocks of sharp points. These balls, hanging over 

little couch before the child’s eyes, call to the child awakening 


into consciousness :—Come out, we are here! Come out to us! 
} See, we move, we live; come, play with us! Come, love us, and let 
us love you!—These_constant calls of the balls are interpreted by 
the mother in pleasing, simple, endearing word and song and, thus, 
invested with new and ever growing charms; and, then, child and 
mother and ball roam about in the immediate neighborhood and 
explore the world within the child’s reach, the child’s world. All 
the child’s growing ideas of outer individualities cluster about the 
balls, and, when resting from their explorings, child and ball and 
mother rehearse their experiences, the ball ever ready and compe- 
tent to represent, at the bidding of the child, the images of the ideas 
gained, making the child’s growth an all-sided, doing, living growth, 
instead of an all but passive “see and babble.” 

In due time, the child’s powers have grown stronger, the scope 
of its perception has become more extended, its purposes are more 
complicated and remote, its skill in saying and doing is increased 
above the level of the first gift. Then, the hard ball, cylinder, and 
cube of the second gift, differing widely and decidedly from one 
another in external character, step in, saying to the child: We are 
different, compare us; we can each do many and different things, 
try us; we can go further on all sides than the soft balls, come roam 
with us !—and, later, the third and fourth gifts rush in, shouting: 
Look i#fo us; measure, count, change us; do with us what you 
will: we shall always give you joy, show you new sights, help you 
in all your merry play, and give you a world of happiness. [In all 
this, and in all else, the mother follows and takes part, cheering, in- 
terpreting, helping the child in its efforts to understand and control 
its expanding world ;—not forcibly lifting it up into Aer world, where 
it feels so strange, and lost, and powerless. 

It seems to me that in no direction does Pestalozzi deserve more 
the gratitude of mankind than in his spirited vindication of the 
mother’s influence in the work of education, and of her natural fit- 
ness for the task. Yet, aside from his general fault of running in 
his practice directly against his theory, or falling far short of his 
aims, his views on this point seem to suffer unusually from that 
crudeness, vagueness, uncertainty, and lack of foundation, against 
which Froebel was secured by his strict adhesion to his view of life. 
Nay, it is doubtful that Pestalozzi respected woman as a factor in 
humanity equal in importance to man, since, in his own teaching, 
he never addressed the. girls, but only the boys. In short, the con- 
tradictions in his nature appear here, perhaps, most glaringly. On 
the one hand, he extols “the parental heart” as “the only sure 
foundation on which to build institutions for popular education,” 
and “the holiness of home”’ as “the only condition of equal develop- 
ment of all the human faculties;” on the other hand, he almost 
wholly ignores the father’s existence as an important specific factor 
of home-life. On the one hand, he exalts the mother above the 
schoolmaster, and makes her the schoolmaster’s teacher; on the 
other, he would degrade her into a petty school-pedant, and her 
home into a little factory of schoolish automatons. On the one 
hand, there are prophetic glimpses of the widest truth in all her full- 
ness and brilliancy ; on the other, a blind surrender to expediency 
with the narrowest of aims. 

None of these contradictions, none of these wanderings perplex 
us in Froebel. To him, the family in its completeness—father, mother 
and child—appear as “the holiest of holies of humanity”, as the 
conscious triune molecule of human society ; and in it, father and 
moiher are equally supreme, each in the alloted way ; both equally 
essential and responsible in the evolution of the child’s life. If he 
speaks with greater warmth and concern of the mother, he does so, 
partly, because—as the representative of love—she stands, in the 
earliest years of the child, nearer to it, and appears, within the 
family, as a mediator between the father and the child,—and, partly, 
because he recognized that woman’s culture had been neglected, 
and that it was necessary to insist strenuously upon the cultivation 
of her heart and mind, so that she might consciously and deliber- 
ately act her part in the life of the family, as the full equal of her 
male complement. Indeed, in his eyes the kindergarten derived 
much of its importance from its character as a school for mothers, 
and of conscious motherliness in women. And, how fully he has 





succeeded, in the organization and work of the kindergarten, in 
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opening woman’s mind and heart to the importance of her office as 
a mother of humanity, in supplying her with efficient means for 
filling this office conciously and successfully, and in full accordance 
with his view of life,—all can testify who have had a glimpse at the 
inside of kindergarten-work. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks, it is evident that, in his 
respect for the humanity in the children, Pestalozzi could not pro- 
ceed much beyond the intense wish of protecting and nursing it. 
The attainment of this aim was so far beyond the circumstances 
under which he labored, his labors themselves were so fragmentary, 
his control of men and means so deficient,—that it must remain for 
him.a fond wish, an ultimate end. This, indeed, proves the intens- 
ity and purity of his own humanity, and—uttered in his own warm 
words—paved the way for success on the part of his pupils and fol- 
lowers. In the hands of the great path-finder Froebel, however, 
the humanity of the child is in truth the only and constant aim and 
outcome of the educational activity ; in the least trifles, his view of 
life—which embodies the essence of highest humanity—is ever held 
in clear view; the child’s progress in “unity with self, with others, 
with nature, and with God” is secured at every step. Thus Froebel 
proves that Pestalozzi’s hope and faith were not a dream, but the 
prophetic conviction of a man whose every thought and deed were 
dictated by infinite love. 

Pestalozzi’s derivation of all training and instruction from sense- 
impressions, his so-called “laws of object-teaching,” and his “‘alpha- 
bet of perception,” have been so frequently, so extensively and thor- 
oughly criticized, that it would be loss of time and labor to under- 
take their criticism here. They are, indeed, well enough as far as 
they go; but this is their main fault, they do not go far enough in 
any direction. The truth that is in them is embodied in Froebel’s 
simple law of the connection of contrasts, with which all are familiar 
and which, as the law of intellectual life, supplies also the deficien- 
cies of Pestalozzi’s complicated code. 

Thus, we have seen that, in every point of Pestalozzi’s great 
advance, Froebel has gone far beyond him, has—inasmuch as Pesta- 
lozzi’s aim lay in the same direction—thereby proved the genius of 
Pestalozzi. It still remains for me to point out, at least, two features 
which, though hinted by Pestalozzi, are hinted so very vaguely and 
obscurely that they may be claimed as exclusive features of Froebel’s 
work. I refer to his training of manual skill, and to the use of the 
kindergarten in training the social nature of children. 

Manual skill, in Froebel’s educational scheme, plays a part 
similar to language: it is trained and used as a medium for the ex- 
pression of ideas, These expressions of ideas are fashioned by the 
hands from some more or less plastic material, and have the great 
advantage of resembling the things expressed more or less closely, 
more or less directly, more or less corporeally. The child, therefore, 
has an opportunity here to compare these more or less material 
representations of the ideas of things with the things themselves, to 
test their accuracy directly, to correct misapprehensions and supply 
deficiencies on the spot,—in short, to get new, clearer, fuller insight 
in applying its previous insight in self-active, joyful efforts to its pur- 


poses of pleasure. : 


These exercises in giving outward form to the images and 
‘imaginings of its own mind are carried on in such a way as to give 
the child almost reverence for the material with which it plays with 
the purposes indicated. The great pleasure it derives from the play- 
things render them naturally dear to the child, and this grateful love 
is kept fresh by handling the playthings in such a way that they 
will never cease to give fresh, higher pleasure. What the child saw 
yesterday in these playthings is there again to-day, with much new 
insight; and this fact, repeated daily, plants in the child’s mind the 
faith that they are inexhaustible, leading it to an appreciation of the 
infinity of truth, of which they are utterances. Thus it happens that 
even in later years, when the child has acquired much skill in the 
more complicated use of advanced gifts and occupations, it will re- 
turn to the ball again and again with renewed zest, sure of seeing in 
it or with its help something new, or in a new, clearer light, of 
acquiring some new power or intensifying some old one. This 
secures it against surfeit and ennui, these greatest enemies of peace 
and purity: for it, the simplest surroundings—the plainest world, as 





it were,—teem with pleasures “ever fresh and ever new,” with 
opportunities to see and do. 


Even what, in less thoughtful play with the occupations, ¢. g. with | 


cutting and folding papers, would be thrown aside as waste, Froebel 
utilizes in a variety of ways with the child, chiefly in training the as. 
thetic sense by arranging the waste clippings in numberless forms of 
symmetry, or otherwise applying them to ¢urposes of ornament. Thus 
the child learns to love and respect what in superficial comparisons we 
are pleased to call the meanest things, as being connected in their 
essence and in their possibilities with the essence of all things, 

If to this we add that Froebel’s series of playthings, viewed as 
a whole, represent, on the one hand, a comprehensive and all-sided 


analysis of the material universe into abstract elements, and, on the — 


other hand, a clear, distinct synthesis of these abstractions into a 
new ideal universe in the child’s mind ; and that this feature pervades 
the entire scheme at every stage and step, giving the child in and 
through its play, at all times, the full mastery of its expanding world, 
inwardly and outwardly :—we are forced to admit that Froebel has, 
indeed, found a way of leading—as he expresses it—“to widest and 
highest life, in and through life.” 

Right on the surface of this phase of Froebel’s scheme, it will 
be seen that it leads to the industries and to art. This, surely, is one 
of its greatest merits, inasmuch as progress owes, perhaps, its great- 
est triumphs to the industries and to art ; yet we should be in danger 
of injustice to Froebel, and of perverting his work or lessening its 


scope and influence, were we to overlook its broader and deeper 


tendencies in the development of child-nature, by laying too great 
or exclusive stress on its industrial and art bearings. Froebel leads 
to the love of work by training and enabling the child to find its 
greatest pleasure in creative doing ; he leads it to skill in imitative 
and inventive labor by teaching it to utilize every new idea orim 
sight at once and successfully in eftorts to make life more enjoyab 
rendering the surroundings clearer, and more beautiful, and more 












es) 





yielding, with the help of the new light; he leads to art by enabling: | 


the child.to enjoy, from its germs onward, the delight that att 
the habit of giving outward plastic expression to the ideas 
ideals which a rich life generates in a fertile mind. 

One of the most prominent distinctive~ features of Froel 
educational scheme, and more especially of the kindergarten, is t 
attention it gives to the training of the social instincts. Indeed, 
constitutes—as I have attempted to show in my address to yo 
body at the Boston meeting—the specific use of the kindergart 
The training which the child receives in the kindergarten for é 


course with equals is something which the family cannot give and 


which the school has heretofore offered only incidentally, if at, L 
In this light, Froebel’s kindergarten appears as a sort of ideal society” 
in which a generous self-assertion g. es hand in hand with a rational 


self-sacrifice, in order to secure the greatest possible individual and 


common happiness; a society which takes delight in aiding indi- 
vidual development, because it knows or feels that the most highly 
developed individuality confers the greatest benefit upon all con- 
cerned, is most useful in the common enterprises; a society m 
which each individual is ever ready to give itself wholly to these 
common enterprises, because it knows or feels that its self-sacrifice 
will be amply repaid by its share in the common success. 1! 

social games and the group-work are the chief means of this social 


training; yet, in addition, every exercise is greatly modified to 


adapt it to the requirements of social training. 


A full sketch of Froebel’s work would, indeed, require more 
attention to the details of features which here could only be hinted; 
but my aim was chiefly to show that Froebel went far beyond his 
great predecessor in all directions in which the latter himself la- 
bored. I hope that, in addition te this, my remarks may have pro 
to you that we have still much to do to attain his ideals, and to apply 
to all educational phases the principles which he had time to apply 
fully only to early training ; that the work, as far as he has appli 
it to practice in his directions to mothers and kindergarteners, cannot 
be measured by the standard of the school, which stands on a nar- 
rower foundation and has narrower aims, but only by the child’s 
life, and the child’s whole life; and that, in due time, there must 
come a progress beyond him, 
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